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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


These are just a few of the things in store for the librarians of the state who 
attend the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association at Kenosha on 
September 15-17. America has been called a singing nation so we are following 
out the general trend and are having community singing led by Mr. McKillop on 
Wednesday evening after the address of welcome and the response by the president, 
Miss Mathews. After the speaker of the evening has given us his message we will 
adjourn for an informal reception probably at the public library. 

Tuesday morning we will visit the Kenosha branches and see them at work. In 
the afternoon the Reverend Martin will talk to us as will also Miss Reely on books 
of travel and biography, and Miss Fanny Butcher of the Chicago Tribune will speak 
on the modern novel. 

The Library Board of the Simmons Library are planning a royal treat for the 
members of the Association. 

Those having questions they wish discussed at the round table meetings are 
urged to send them to the secretary at once. 

We will have ready soon a complete program and all librarians on the Library 
Commission mailing list will receive mimeographed copies. We are sorry not to be 
able to publish a complete program in this month’s Bulletin but we are unable to do 
so just now. 

NATHALIE H. SCRIBNER, Secretary 
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FOND DU LAC PUBLIC LIBRARY 
1876-1926 


The Fond du Lac Public Library was 
founded in 1876—the very year that the 
law made it possible for libraries in 
Wisconsin to be supported by public tax, 
and the year of the organization of the 
American Library Association. And 
even before this time two literary soci- 
eties with excellent collections of books 
were circulating books to eager readers. 
The Neocosmian Society and the Young 
Men’s Club although subscription libra- 
ries paved the way for the free public 
library work in 1876 as did Benjamin 
Franklin’s Junto Society of Boston some 
years earlier. 

The first meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors was held in the Council Room 
December 8, 1876. Mayor G. W. Lusk 
with a splendid insight into the future 
work of the institution appointed repre- 
sentative and honorable men to organize 
the work of the public library. At this 
time C. A. Hutchins was elected presi- 
dent and Elihu Colman vice-president. 
The growth of the library has been a 
steady and natural growth which has 
kept just a little ahead of the city itself. 
Below are cited a few items of particu- 
lar historical value. 

In the 50 years of its development 
there have only been four librarians in 
charge—Miss Ball was the first libra- 
rian, Miss Emma Rose the second, Miss 
Callie Wieder the third, and Miss Leila 
Janes the fourth. The first librarian 
received the salary of $250 a year and 
her duties included janitor service. 
Rooms used were on the second floor and 
the charge was $125 per year and on 
this the landlord guaranteed to put in an 
arch between the two rooms. 

The following furnishings were pur- 
chased from the Neocosmian Society: 


10 Arm chairs at $.75__--________ $7.50 
27 ‘Chairs al $:45-........-.-==<-= 7.65 
7 Square tables at $1.75________ 12.25 
Lh. i ee eee een 5.00 
7 Lamps—chimney fixtures __--- 5.00 





Oil cans, shelving for books, pictures 
and brackets were included in the above. 
Later $57.00 was appropriated to the 
Neocosmian Society for other articles of 
furniture. 

On October 18, 1879—The secretary 
was authorized to procure lamp burners 
for the library rooms. 

On February 5, 1881 — President 
Hutchins was authorized to catalogue all 
the books. 

On April 2, 1901—A communication 
was received from the Woman’s Club re- 
questing the library board to petition 
Mr. Carnegie in the interest of the 
library building. 

On June 10, 1902—A special committee 
on library plans reported. 

On October 6, 19083—Committee on li- 
brary recommended open shelves in fic- 
tion and juvenile department. 

On June 27, 19083—The corner stone of 
Carnegie Free Public Library of Fond 
du Lac was laid. There were 20,434 vol- 
umes in the library at this time and the 
circulation for the year ending May 31, 
1903, was 43,596, an average of 141 vol- 
umes each day. 

On October 6, 1904—Dedication of the 
new building was held. There was an 
address given by Reuben G. Thwaites of 
Madison, Secretary of the State Histori- 
cal Society. 

January 27, 1914—Mr. Titus offered to 
loan his large collection of prehistoric 
ceramics and other specimens from cliff 
dwellers, ruins and ancient pueblos of 
the Southwest. 

July 6, 1915—Gift of $100 was received 
from Mrs. Harriet G. Steenberg to be 
used for the purpose of maintaining and 
keeping in repair the O. C. Steenberg 
memorial clock. The amount was trans- 
ferred to the city treasurer with direc- 
tions to place it in the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank. 

March 7, 1916—Resolution that the 
Fond du Lac High School be constituted 
a branch of the Fond du Lac Public Li- 
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brary by and with the consent of the 
Board of Education. 

December 6, 1921—New library at 
Roosevelt Junior High School discussed. 

December 5, 1922—New ruling in re- 
gard to county borrowers made—10 cents 
for each book used. 

October 18, 1924—Mrs. Chadbourne 
started Current Events class in library 
office. 

Books were reviewed by the staff 
every Saturday morning in the library 
office. 

November 21, 1924—The deposit sta- 
tion at St. Agnes Hospital was started. 

1925—During 1925 the library showed 
progress and prosperity in every line of 
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endeavor. The circulation graph rose to 
192,841 points or books—in March it 
reached the height of 21,965 and in Octo- 
ber 21,140. The registration graph indi- 
cated that there were 11,663 patrons in 
good standing using the library, and 
there were 38,037 volumes on the shelves. 

1926—At the present time the library 
has: 


1 Main Library 

2 Branches 

7 School Stations 
9 Deposit Stations 
1 School Deposit 


and there will be two more deposit sta- 
tions opened this week. 





HONOR TO MISS VOSWINKEL 


The library was the scene of a recep- 
tion on the evening of May 19, given by 
the Library Board to honor Caroline 
W. D. Voswinkel, on the anniversary of 
twenty-five years of service as librarian. 
The beautiful library with its well filled 
shelves, good furniture and equipment, 
and general air of being well kept, made 
an admirable setting for a community 
gathering. The Board had brought 
great quantities of spring flowers and 
branches for decoration, transforming 
the library into a veritable reception 
hall for the occasion. 


And a real occasion it was, for every- 
one came to congratulate Miss Voswinkel 
on the years of splendid service she had 
given the community, and to wish for her 
and for themselves another long period 
as their librarian. The members of the 
Board of Trustees and Miss Voswinkel 
received the guests, assisted by Mrs. 
Palmer, in whose home, in 1884, the first 
meetings were held that resulted in the 
establishment of the library. 


In the midst of the good fellowship, 
the company was called to order by the 
mayor, Mr. C. B. Drowatzky, who in a 
congratulatory speech which included a 


word of the history of the library and 
the extent of Miss Voswinkel’s work, 
presented her with one hundred dollars 
from the Board, and five dollars from a 
club outside the city, that especially 
wished to express its appreciation for 
the advice and help she had given them. 
Following the mayor, the president of 
the Rotary Club immediately took the 
floor, and in congratulating the commun- 
ity on what it had meant to Tomah to 
have had a librarian who had built up 
and maintained a library of such high 
grade, presented her with a picture from 
the club. Miss Voswinkel although 
taken entirely by surprise made a happy 
response to these expressions of good 
will. Miss Hazeltine who was present 
on invitation of the Board to represent 
the Library Commission, spoke briefly on 
the accomplishments of the library and 
its growth during twenty-five years. 

During the evening there was music, 
and punch was served; it was withal such 
a home gathering, with all the plans so 
well carried out that an atmosphere of 
good cheer prevailed, and the company 
lingered until a late hour, glad of the 
anniversary which had brought them to- 
gether. 
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BOSCOBEL CITY LIBRARY 


Twenty years ago in October 1906, 
there was organized in the city of Bos- 
cobel The Monday Study Club. At the 
first annual banquet of this club in June 
1907, Mr. W. W. Gilman responded to a 
toast “Shall Boscobel Have a Public Li- 
brary?” This toast proved an inspira- 
tion and a challenge. The question was 
immediately answered in the affirmative 
by Mrs. May Pipkin who immediately of- 
fered one hundred dollars in memory of 
her mother, Mrs. Mary Parker. 

The library itself consisted of cast-off 
books from private bookcases and fiction 
borrowed from the school library. No 
new books were purchased. Shelving 
boards, two in number, one green and 
one yellow, were donated by John En- 
right, and the labor, by Garfield Miller 
and Jesse Woolley. 

After Miss Lutie Stearns from the 
State Library Commission had spent two 
weeks in cataloguing books and instruct- 
ing volunteer workers to act as librari- 
ans, the work was continued by club 
members. From February 13, 1908, to 
February 2, 1913, the Monday Study 
Club financed and cared for the library. 
For five years, the following volunteer 
librarians, in pairs, served the public on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday after- 
noons and evenings: Mrs. Frank Har- 
rower, Mrs. J. N. Miller, Mrs. Doerings- 
feld, Miss Emma Hummel, Mrs. John 
Scheinpflug, Mrs. A. E, Brainerd, Mrs. 
McSpaden, Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Holt and Mrs. Ted Spiegelberg. 

Three persons have served as regular 
librarians, all trained for the work by 
special study,—Miss Emma Hummel, 
Miss Ella Scott, and Mrs. Freda T. Mel- 
ler, the present librarian. 

On February 2, 1913, the city council 
accepted the library and appropriated 
four hundred dollars for its support. 
This annual appropriation has been in- 
creased a number of times until at 
present it is one thousand dollars. The 
library was then put under the supervi- 
sion of a library board of five rnembers, 
appointed by the mayor and council. 


Mrs. John J. Ruka, as a member of the 
financial committee, will always be re- 
membered for having given herself un- 
reservedly to library welfare for many 
years before her death. Henry Holt, 
Anne Blaine, and Stella Spiegelberg de- 
serve much credit for their successful 
and untiring efforts as members of the 
first library board. Mrs. Spiegelberg is 
still an active member, having served for 
thirteen years. 

That the efforts of the pioneers in 
library work for Boscobel have not been 
in vain is proved by the following data: 
Boscobel ranks first in the state among 
cities of the same population for circu- 
lation with the least cost per volume of 
circulation. Every volume in the library 
is turned nine times a year. 

During the first 18 years of the li- 
brary’s history the work was carried on 
in a small room on the second floor of 
an office building on the main street. 

By a bequest of Mr. George F. Hilde- 
brand, a devoted citizen of Boscobel, the 
sum of $25,000 was left to “erect, com- 
plete and furnish a suitable free library 
building within the city of Boscobel.” 

To this bequest the city council added 
an additional sum and in 1925-26 a beau- 
tiful and adequate City Hall and Library 
was constructed, designed by Claude & 
Stark, architects, of Madison. The li- 
brary room occupies the south end of 
the building occupying a most desirable 
corner on Main Street in the center of 
the business district. The room is fin- 
ished in ivory and walnut, with specially 
designed furniture. The ceiling, in the 
center of which is a sky light, is finished 
with ornamental plaster work. A nar- 
row base of marble finishes the shelving. 


On June 10 this building was dedicated 
by fitting ceremonies. Under clouded 
skies breaking into a golden sunset the 
audience gathered about the platform 
erected in front of the building. After 
music and the invocation, Mrs. Laura 
Austin, President of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club gave a history of the library. 
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The deed of gift of the library building 
was read by Mr. Graewin, chairman of 
the program committee in the absence 
of Mr. Theodore Kronshage. The gift 
was accepted by Mayor Hof. 

The principal address was then deliv- 
ered by Governor John J. Blaine, himself 
a citizen of Boscobel. 

Throughout the day the library had 
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been open for inspection, and after the 
program the audience crowded into the 
brightly lighted building, beautifully dec- 
orated by tall vases of pink peonies. 

The people of Boscobel fully appreci- 
ate this splendid building, made possible 
through the good will of Mr. Hildebrand, 
a beautiful monument to the early pio- 
neers in library work in Boscobel. 





TWENTY YEARS AT LADYSMITH 


Adapted from an article by Miss Helen Aten, librarian, in Rusk County Journal 


Many people in Ladysmith will still 
remember the time when the Ladysmith 
library had its first modest quarters in 
a store room just north of where Griffin’s 
drug store now stands. That was in 
1906, and the librarian then was Miss 
Isabel Conklin, now Mrs. Belle Kleinert. 
The library did not long remain in its 
store quarters, due to the activity of in- 
terested citizens. 

In 1907 the present library building 
was erected, Andrew Carnegie donating 
the money to build, on condition that the 
city pay $1,000 for the upkeep of the 
building. At the end of two years in the 
new building, the library saw a new 
head over its work, Miss Mabel Sinclair, 
who remained in charge of the work for 
five years. In 1915 Miss Mattie Mc- 
Mahon was appointed librarian. Miss 
McMahon gave her capable services to 
the library for almost ten years, when 
she resigned and became Mrs. Louis N. 
Larson. At that time, the fall of 1924, 
the present librarian was appointed. 

Several of the members of the first 
library board of 1906 are still residents 
of Ladysmith and active in public affairs, 
F. E. Munroe, J. A. Michaelson, and Miss 
Margaret Sinclair, now Mrs. Kenyon. It 
is worthy of note that through all the 
20 years of our local library’s history, 
one of Ladysmith’s public men, appointed 
to the first library board in 1906, has 
served continuously on that board. He is 
F. E. Munroe. 

The present library board members 
are: Mrs. Royal Reik, Mrs. E. G. Mac- 


Donald, Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, F. E. 
Munroe, D. H. Richards, Prof. Lewis, 
and E. S. Spears. 

Other citizens of Ladysmith who have 
at various times served on the library 
board and helped to build library history 
are: J. P. Pederson, E. C. Gotham, Mrs. 
T. M. Thomas, Mrs. MeNally, E. C. 
Keifer, Mrs, Will Hughes, Mrs. R. March, 
L. C. Streater, Mayor George Luell, R. 
H. Burns, Mrs. J. W. Carow, Mrs. John 
Bordner, Prof. R. M. Lewis, Mrs. W. M. 
Walker, L. R. Rahr, N. Whiteford, R. B. 
MacDonald, August Simon, D. H. Rich- 
ards, H. A. Dimock, Mrs. J. A. Michael- 
son, Mrs. E. G. MacDonald, M. L. Lewis, 
Mrs. Royal Reik, and E. S. Spears, of 
Bruce. Another local citizen active in 
furthering library progress in its rural 
extension phases has been George Man- 
ley. 

An increase of more than 600 per cent 
in book circulation at the Ladysmith li- 
brary is shown in the comparison of rec- 
ords of 1910 and 1925. According to the 
earliest record on file, the year of 1910 
shows 7,270 books circulated. Last year, 
1925, the circulation of books at the local 
library was 45,199. This included both 
the circulation to residents of Ladysmith 
and to residents of the county living out- 
side the city. In the early days of the 
library no books circulated outside the 
city. 

Last year books from the Ladysmith 
library were in 99 of the Rusk county 
rural schools. This means that only six 
of the schools in the county have not yet 
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been reached with library books. In ad- 
dition to its service to rural schools the 
library last year maintained 19 traveling 
library stations in the county, gave serv- 
ice to five rural women’s clubs, and be- 
gan negotiations to help three Rusk 
county night schools with books. 

Exhibit of two photographs showing 
the rural book service of the local li- 
brary is being made this summer at the 
great exhibit of American library asso- 
ciation at the Sesqui-centennial exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia. This exhibition of 
the American library association con- 
tains pictures of library work from all 
over the United States. This year marks 
the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
the association and of libraries in this 
country. 

Recently, the local library board voted 
to establish three store branches of the 
library in the county, as experiments in 
getting the books closer to the rural 
population. Last week these new sta- 
tions were opened. One is located in 
Conrath in Hocking’s store with Miss 
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Faye Hocking as librarian; one was 
opened in Bruce in Mr. Hendrickson’s 
confectionery store with Lucille Pritch- 
ard, a Bruce girl, as librarian; and the 
third is located in Mr. Christman’s gen- 
eral store in Tony, with Miss Genevieve 
Christman as librarian. 

Books have also been placed in the 
local library in the new little library 
which has opened up in Hawkins. This 
extension work is in line with county 
board appropriations. For this year the 
county board voted $1,250 to the county 
end of the work and appointed E. S. 
Spears, of Bruce, as county representa- 
tive. The city appropriated $3,500 for 
the library this year. 

Reading among rural population has 
spread to quite an extent during the last 
twenty years—a part of the movement in 
this country to bring the same social 
and educational advantages to the far- 
mer as are enjoyed by city dwellers—and 
the rural service of the local library re- 
flects this tendency. 





ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 


Fairchild 


On Tuesday, May 25th a Round Table, 
in charge of Miss Akers, Library Visitor, 
was held at the Fairchild Public Library. 
This was the first meeting of the kind 
ever held here and marks a new epoch 
in the history of the library. 

A decorating committee of local 
friends made the library attractive with 
potted plants and spring flowers. Of 
especial interest to the visitors was a 
rebus of some of Benjamin Franklin’s 
sayings, donated by Mrs. G. A. Foster. 
A genuine shamrock plant from Ireland 
was lent for the occasion. A table was 
grouped with books of fiction and poetry 
and above it hung a panel picture of 
the authors. An exhibit showing the 
different stages of mending by the To- 
ronto method and the finished book, was 
worked out by the local librarian. The 


mending materials and tools were also 
on display. 

The Rev. Coran of Fairchild gave a 
very interesting talk on his travels in 
Palestine. Then all went to the Metho- 
dist Church where the Ladies Aid Soci- 
ety served a splendid luncheon. 

From 2:30 to 5:30 P. M. library topics 
of special interest to those present were 
discussed very informally. These topics 
were: Advertising the library; Board 
meetings; Discipline in the library; The 
book collection—selecting the new books, 
weeding out the old books, use of rein- 
forced books, mending books, securing of 
good free material—overdue books and 
fines; Reading circle work in the library; 
Reference books and reference work. 

The visiting delegates were: Mrs. J. S. 
Andrews, and Elsie M. Wood, Green- 
wood; Mrs. W. S. Gilpin, Osseo; Mrs. 
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Flora Wilson, Augusta; Hester Bashford 
and Mrs. Bashford, Loyal; Geda Severt- 
son and Mrs. Jennie White, Black River 
Falls; Susan G. Akers, Library Commis- 
sion Visitor, Madison; Miss Hazel Tolle- 
rud, Fairchild High School Librarian, 
met with the librarians at luncheon and 
Miss Mattie Derry, of the Fairchild Li- 
library board, attended part of the meet- 
ing. 
Mrs. Arthur Cadman, 
Librarian Fairchild Public Library. 


Blair 


May 26th Miss Chaffee, Librarian and 
Mrs. Webb, Library Board Member of 
Whitehall; Miss Kneeland, Librarian of 
Galesville and Miss Akers from the Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, met with 
Mrs. Grinde and her assistant Miss 
Grinde at the Blair Public Library. 
Among the topics discussed at this in- 
formal meeting were: Advertising the 
library,—library notes and reports pub- 
lished in the paper, county fair exhibits, 
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notes sent to the new teachers in the 
fall inviting them to use the library, 
slides at the moving pictures, postcards 
or phone message to persons telling them 
of books in which they are especially in- 
terested; library benefits; signs on the 
building; Books,—Selecting the new 
ones, securing free material, weeding out 
old books, mending books and use of 
reinforced books; overdue books and 
fines; Reading circle work; Reference 
books and reference work. Everyone 
talked freely and asked and answered 
one another’s questions. 

The library looked very attractive 
with its new semi-indirect lighting sys- 
tem, just installed, and vases of tulips 
on the desks and tables. Mesdames 
Bellerue and Stumpf, Pres. and sec’y of 
the Board; Supt. Goss and Mrs. Goss; 
and Miss J. Soland, High School libra- 
rian, joined the librarians at a dinner at 
the Hanson Hotel, where Mrs. Grinde 
was hostess, 

S. G. A. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PAT AND THE FAIRY SHOES 


A puppet play in three scenes by 
Hester Meigs 


Adapted from Murdoch’s Rath, by 
Juliana Ewing. 


CHARACTERS 
Mother Fairy man (invisible) 
Pat Fairies (invisible) 


Cobbler (Pat in changed costume takes 
this part also) 
Time Required—15 minutes. 


Scene I 


(A plain interior. One large chair, 
left. A table set for two, right. Cur- 
iain rises as Pat’s mother enters and 
walks toward the table). 

MOoTHER: Well, the potatoes are done. 
I'll just be setting them on the 


plate as Pat will be coming home 
soon. He ought to be here now, 
the lazy loon. (Walks toward 
center of stage, as if looking out 
the window). Why, the moon is 
up, and Pat not home yet from 
the fair. The crazy boy will be 
meeting the fairies, I fear. 
(Sighs) Ill just rest my weary 
bones a bit. (Sits in chair, groan- 
ing) How they do ache! When 
the moon shines and fairies are 
dancing in the Rath, then my 
bones ache, bad luck to them! 
(Long pause) Ah, how weary I 
am of waiting. (Lifts and drops 
arm in despair) Tl just run out 
and see if Pat be coming down the 


road. (Rises and hobbles out 
calling from back of stage) “Oh, 
Pat! Oh, Pat!” 

Curtain 
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Scene II 


Murdoch’s Rath. Moonlight 


(While the puppeteer is changing 
scenes, the following should be spoken 
quite deliberately) 


PUPPETEER: Now Pat was such a good- 
natured and honest boy that the 
neighbors often sent him on er- 
rands to the next town. He 
owned but one pair of shoes, which 
he always carried in his pocket 
until he reached the edge of town, 
since he believed that shoe 
leather was not made to be 
knocked to bits on the king’s high- 
way. But this time Pat forgot to 
remove his shoes. After he had 
finished his errands, he was after 
having such a good time at the 
fair that he did not notice how 
late the hour was. The sun had 
set and the moon was rising when 
Pat began to make the road short 
in good earnest. There were two 
roads home, the king’s highway, 
and a short cut through Murdoch’s 
Rath—but no one cared to pass 
there after sundown. Pat was 
lonely and this was what he was 
after saying as he came down the 
road. (Curtain rises. Pat enters 
from left, walking rapidly). 

A dozen hanks of gray yarn for 
Mistress Murphy. Three gross of 
bright buttons for the tailor. Half 
an ounce of throat-drops for 
Father Andrew, and an ounce of 
snuff for his housekeeper. (Turns 
left and walks half-way toward 
front) Halt! This was my left 
hand (Raises it) going to town. 
and how in the name of fortune 
could it be left going back, seeing 
that I’ve turned round. It’s well 
that I looked into this. (Turns 
quickly and retraces steps to cen- 
ter back, halts} Well, if I do be- 
lieve my eyes this is Murdoch’s 
Rath, and I see fairies dancing. 
How gay their music sounds! I 
wish I could dance! (Taps left 
foot as tho’ keeping time) 


Pat: 
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Farry MAN: Would ye like to take a 
turn with us, Pat, me boy? 

Don’t say it twice, sir. (Bow- 
ing) It’s proud I would be to foot 
the floor wid ye. 

Farry MAN: Come join us, Pat. 

(Pat dances wildly, circling round 
stage several times, without speak- 
ing. Suddenly he calls out) 

Och, but my feet are tired, I wish 
I could stop. Why, I can’t stop! 
I’m bewitched! Maybe this wil! 
break the spell—a dozen hanks of 
gray yarn for Mistress Murphy. 
Three gross of bright buttons for 
the tailor. Half an ounce of 
throat-drops for Father Andrew, 
and an ounce of snuff for his 
housekeeper. (Dances more slow- 
ly, then flops onto the ground, 
leaning against a tree) Well, if I 
haven’t danced the soles off my 
shoes, and my feet are so blis- 
tered I can scarcely walk home. 
(Fairy laughter) 

Fairy MAN: Don’t take it so to heart, 
Pat, my boy. I'll lend you my 
own shoes ’til the morning. 

(Rises and bows) Thank you 
kindly, sir. If your honor’ll be so 
good to put them on for me, per- 
haps itll not spoil the shape. 
(Raises left foot, then right) 
Why, they fit like wax, and my 
feet feel as light as a feather! 
(Walks quickly toward right) 
Fairy MAN: Turn around, Pat, me boy. 

What do you see? 


PAT: 


PaT: 


PAT: 


PaT: Well, in the name of fortune, if 
I don’t see furze bushes in bloom, 
and jewels. sprinkled beneath 
them! 

Farry Man: Will ye help yourself, or 


take what’s given ye? 

Pats (Bowing) Did I never learn man- 
ners? Would I be helping my- 
self before company? I'll take 
what’s given me and be thankful. 

Farry MAN: Here’s a posy of furze 
blooms for ye. Keep ’em for love. 
(Pat bows, starts toward right 
wing) Where are ye going, Pat, 
me boy? 
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Pat: Home. 

FairRY MAN: Just a minute. There’s a 
wee speck of dust on your left 
shoe. Let me wipe it for ye with 
the tail of my green coat. (Pat 
lifts each foot in turn; Fairy man 
breathes softly) Home, home. 
(Pat exits rapidly to the right) 

PuPPETEER: And Pat found himself 

home in a twinkling. The next 

morn, he was up before the sun 
to carry the fairy shoes back to 
the Rath. 

(Entering from right; walks 
toward center, bows) The top-o’- 
the-morning to ye, sir. Here are 
your shoes, and I thank you kind- 
ly for the use of them. 

Farry MAN: Ye are an honest lad, Pat, 

me boy, and a good one. Did ye 

look at the posies I gave ye last 
night? 

It’s loathe I would be to deceive 

your honor, but ’nary a peep did 

I take. I came off before the sun 

was up. 

Farry MAN: Don’t forget to look when 
ye get back, Pat, me boy. And 
good luck to ye! (Pat evzits left) 


Pat: 


Pat: 


Curtain 


PuPPETEER: And this tale’s not true if 
Pat did not find all those furze 
blossoms turned to bright shining 
gold pieces. 


Scene III 
Same 


PUPPETEER: Now Pat was rich enough 
to buy a new pair of shoes. So 
he went to the cobbler to have 
them made. And being a sociable 
chap, he soon got to talking and 
told the cobbler all about his ad- 
venture with the fairy man at the 
Rath. The cobbler said nothing, 
but thought he would try his 
luck—his fingers would not be all 
thumbs—like Pat’s—no _ indeed. 
(Curtain rises. Cobbler enters 
from left, slowly) 

CopBLER: I believe this must be the 
place. Yes, I see the fairies 
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dancing. Da, da, da-dum, that’s 
good fiddling. (Taps feet) 

FAIRY MAN: Good evening, my good 
man. Would you like to take a 
turn with us? 

COBBLER: (Bowing) That I would, 

your honor. 

FAIRY MAN: Come and join us. 
(Cobbler dances wildly and rather 
clumsily. Then calis out) 

COBBLER: Och, but I’m tired; guess I’ll 
be stopping. (Finds he can’t 
stop, cries in alarm) I can’t 
stop! In the name of St. Pat- 
rick, I’m bewitched! (The dance 
stops, and he flops against a tree, 
puffing) It’s blistered my feet 
are—and I’ve danced thru the 
soles of my shoes. How can I 
get home? (Fairy laughter) 

Farry MAN: Don’t take it so to heart, 
my good man. I’ll lend you my 
own shoes, ’til the morning. 

COBBLER: (Rises) Thank you kindly, 
sir. Put them on for me. (Raises 

each foot in turn) They fit like 


wax. (Walks quickly toward 
right) 
FAIRY MAN: Turn around, my good 


man, and tell me what ye see. 

COBBLER: Well, in the name of fortune, 
if I don’t see jewels under those 
yellow bushes! 

FarrRY MAN: Will ye help yourself, or 
take what’s given ye? 

COBBLER: I’ll help myself, if you please, 
to a few of these jewels. (Stoops; 
then exits rapidly toward right) 

Farry MAN: Don’t forget to bring the 
shoes back to the Rath at sun- 
rise. 

PUPPETEER: The cobbler thought he 
would keep the fairy shoes as they 
might be useful. He made a tiny 
pair of red shoes just like them, 
blacking those upon his feet to 
make sure that the fairies would 
not recognize them. Early the 
next morning he rose and took a 
peep at the jewels—but they were 
no more precious than roadside 
pebbles. It’s best to do like Pat 
all thru, he thought, as he started 
for the Rath. 
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CosBBLER: (Bowing) The _ top-o’-the- 
morning to your honor, Here are 
your shoes, sir, and thank ye 
kindly. 

Fairy MAN: Did ye look at the jewels 
this morning? 

CosBBLER: It’s sorra a peep I took at 
them. I would not deceive ye, 
sir. 

Farry MAN: Be sure to look when ye 
get back. (Cobbler starts to exit 
left) Hold a minute. I see the 
least in life of dirt on your left 
shoe, I’ll just dust it off for ye. 

CoBBLER: This means home. (Raises 
each foot in turn) 

Fairy MAN: (Whispers) Dance. Dance. 
(Cobbler begins to shift and shuf- 
fle his feet) 

CoBBLER: Och, my feet itch, they smart, 
they burn, they dance! (Dances 
wildly. Fairy laughter) Stop! 
Stop! I’m bewitched! (Dances 
to the right and off stage. Fairy 
laughter dies away) 

PUPPETEERS (Lowering curtain) For 
all we know the cobbler is dancing 
still and people say that he may 
be seen between sunset and sun- 
rise in Murdoch’s Rath. 


Us The End 
Note: After the performance, show the 


children how you would change _ the 
scene; they will like it. 


Suggestions 


Puppets. Two only are required. One 
person can manipulate both and 
speak the parts. 

Theater. A large pasteboard grocery 
box, painted gray will answer. 
The top and one side should be re- 
moved. Exits and wings should 
be placed near the rear of the 
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stage. A proscenium arch may 

be constructed to finish the side 

open to the audience. A curtain 
above and at the sides of the arch 
conceals the puppeteer. 

Scenery. Interior _ set. Pasteboard 
boxes. 

Table. A taper is a decorative 
touch. Plates can be indicated 
by seals. 

Chair. Should be very plain. 

Floor. A flat piece of cardboard, 
broadly striped with black is 
effective. 

Back-drop. Plain gray. 

Wings. Same. 

Woodland scene. 

Road. Use reverse of floor. 
Splotch with black to indicate 
shadows, and leave gray strips 
for the road. 

Rath. Use reverse of 
back-drop. Have the 
weird looking. 

Wings. Cover with side strips 
showing one-half of a tree. 

All parts of sets can be easily pinned in 
place. The puppets can be hung 
on each side of the theater when 
not in use. 

MclIsaac. Tony Sarg’s book of marion- 
ettes. A practical guide to the 
making and handling of puppets. 


interior 
trees 


The Hidden Title Story 


Requests for copies of “Oberon, 
Otherwise Bill” the Hidden Title story, 
for use in stimulating interest in boys 
and girls summer reading have been 
received not only from Wisconsin but 
from many states East and West. Re- 
quests varied from one copy to two 
hundred. 


Children’s Book Week, November 7-13 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Pageants with a Purpose 

“The growth of athletics in America 
during the last decade has been remark- 
able, and of all the sports swimming has 
perhaps seen the most rapid rise. There 
was a time at our summer resorts when 
the girl who could swim beyond her 
depth was considered quite remarkable. 
Now the girl who cannot is just as much 
of a rarity. Boys have always made good 
use of the “old swimmin’ hole,” but in 
recent years women have begun to com- 
pete with them at their own game. 

Competition has been the traditional 
summing up of the season’s work at 
swimming camps and indoor pools. But 
since there are only so many strokes and 
so many dives these have been the in- 
variable program. A swimming club 
giving demonstrations year after year 
finds it difficult to plan new stunts. In 
a number of years’ experience at the 
University of Wisconsin numerous re- 
quests for swimming plays and pageants 
have been received, but there are no 
available sources for such material. This 
pamphlet is offered in the hope of fur- 
nishing a new medium for swimming ex- 
hibitions in which a wider range of talent 
may be used. Many of these themes 
were evolved in a Swimming Technique 
class which was particularly interested 
in the development of newer ideas in the 
teaching of swimming.” From the Pref- 
ace to a Series of Swimming Pageants 
for Outdoor Production, by Mary A. 
Brownell, University of Wisconsin. 
These may be secured from A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York City, price 75 
cents. 


SWIMMING PAGEANTS FOR OUTDOOR PRO- 
DUCTION 


I The treasure of 
happiness 

The Naiad 

Indian pageant 

A night in Arabia 

The princess Elaine’s tour- 
nament 

The frog prince 


Series youth’s 


Series II 


Series III The frog’s victory 

The sea prince 

Stunts 

The pageant of the waters 
The choosing of Antaeus 
Narcissus 


Series IV 


Seven Joys of Reading 


H. W. Wilson Co. are offering a re- 
print edition of Mary Wright Plum- 
mer’s Seven joys of reading, at the 
small cost of twenty cents. At this price 
individual copies may be placed in the 
hands of members of Reading Clubs, 
English Classes, or Teacher-Librarian 
Courses, 


Another Contribution to Library Liter- 
ature 


Among recent exchanges there ap- 
pears the first number of the Library 
Science Quarterly, published by the Li- 
brary Association of China. The title 
page in English gives the following in- 
teresting articles relating to Chinese li- 
braries; however, the text is in Chinese. 


Book-collectors of Tsing Dynasty 

On the Chinese Dictionaries 

A. E. Bostwick’s Libraries in China; 
translated by Chu Kai-Chi 

Reorganization of the National Li- 
brary 

Collection of the Imperial Library 

The Department of Library Science 
a People’s University, Shang- 
ai 

The gift of the United States Gov- 
ernment to the National Peking 
University. 

News from other countries. 


For Sale or Exchange 


We are aways glad to publish lists of 
wants or lists of duplicates that the vari- 
ous libraries of the state have for ex- 
change or sale. If you have such wants 
or material to dispose of, send in a list 
to the Bulletin. Any correspondence re- 
lating to terms of sale or exchange 
should be addressed to the librarian of 
the library whose material is listed, not 
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to the Bulletin. Miss Katherine Smith, 
Librarian of the South Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, sends in the following list of 
duplicate bound volumes of magazines 
for sale or exchange. 
Harper's 
Vol. 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 67, 68, 69. 
Century 
Wo 2, 3.220528. 
Scribner’s 
Voi: 1, 3, 8; 6; % 8, 9) 2; 21, 42, 22, 
14,45, 26, 29,08; 29, 20, 21, 28; 24,742. 
Forum 
Vol. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. 


Atlantic 
Vol. 41. 


Outlook 
Vol. 94, 96, 103. 


The following numbers of St. Nicholas, 
all unbound, are available. If interested 
address Mrs. Florence W. Sleeper, 919 
East North Street, Appleton, Wisconsin: 


Vol 5 Nov 1877—Oct 1878 Title page miss- 
ing Aug. 


6 “ 1878 1879 Title page Jan to 
Sept missing 
7 ” g3879 “* 1880 Title page Dec. 
missing 
8 “ 1880 1881 Nov.missing Jan 
T. P. missing 
Pages 257-9 
9 *“ 1881 1882 Jan T. P. July 
missing 
*~ 30 1882 “ 1883 
11 “ 1883 * 1884 
12 “ 1884 “1885 
13 “ 2665 1886 
14 “ 1886 *“* 1887 Dec missing 
i5 “ 1887 * 1888 
16 ‘“ 1888 “ 1889 
17 “ 1889 “ 1890 
18 “ 1890 “ 1891 
19 “ 2691 * 9602 
20 “ 1892 *“ 1893 Aug., Sept., Oct. 
missing 


After Inventory, What? 


You will take inventory sometime dur- 
ing the summer no doubt. Summer time 
is inventory time for the average small 
library just as spring is house-cleaning 
time for the average housewife, al- 
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though if satisfactory precautions have 
been taken during the whole year, neith- 
er will be considered the ordeal they once 
were. 

Formulating your policy for the com- 
ing year will be the next important step 
to take and your plans will be affected 
directly by the results shown by your 
inventory. A careful inventory involves 
checking over old records and clearing 
up all discrepancies. It necessitates a 
general overhauling of the book collec- 
tion. By handling each book in stock 
and noting the date slip record, dead 
wood will be discovered, and books that 
might be useful if publicity is given 
them. The physical condition of the 
books is noted, whether they should be 
mended, rebound, replaced, or withdrawn. 
The date slip also shows what subjects 
are in special demand and you can build 
up your collection accordingly. 

Book sellers after their summer inven- 
tory, lay plans for the coming year. If 
a book or subject is popular, they build 
up their book stock accordingly. With 
them, it is a question of financial suc- 
cess. If librarians were held financially 
responsible for the success of their li- 
braries, might not our book selection be 
given more thoughtful attention? 


The question of editions should be 
given special care. Many interesting, 
cheap editions of popular classics and 
best sellers of a year or so ago are being 
announced by various publishers. That 
biography that seemed too expensive to 
buy last year may possibly be obtained 
in a cheaper edition now. 

Finally plan your campaign with the 
schools, women’s clubs and other organi- 
zations early. Collect all free material 
you can on subjects of interest; govern- 
ment publications, federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal. Do not confine yourself to Wis- 
consin bulletins alone, other states have 
excellent material that they will send 
free for the asking or at a nominal ex- 
pense for postage. Chambers of com- 
merce and commercial clubs, business 
firms, as the Ford Motor Co., Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Goodyear Rubber 
Co., send out gocd illustrative material. 
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Steamship lines and Railroad Companies 
often publish unexpectedly useful post- 
ers and descriptive folders. Those of for- 
eign lines are unusually attractive. 
Watch advertisements in magazines. 
Practically all these lines have New York 
offices. Seed and flower catalogs and 
furniture catalogs are very useful for 
the picture collections. So are many of 
the illustrated catalogs of firms handling 
commercial supplies of various kinds, 
and especially prints and reproductions 
of famous pictures. 

After your pamphlet and clipping col- 
lections have been built up, you will be 
in a better position to buy the books 
necessary for the coming year. 


Do Public Libraries Create Social 
Unrest 


The growing restlessness and radical- 
ism among the workingmen of America 
have been quite obvious to me as I have 
attended the annual Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and have 
seen the growth of Socialistic strength. 
Nor is this social unrest limited to work- 
ingmen. It is seen as never before 
among the semi-professional class and 
the “white collar” group. 

The cause is not the reasons generally 
assigned to it. The labor agitator is not 
responsible for it. Neither is it the 
power of wealth or land monopoly or 
abject poverty. These have always ex- 
isted in greater measure than they do 
today. The workingman is unquestion- 
ably better off than he has ever been, 
but he has never been more dissatisfied 
than he is today. 
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This social unrest is caused, first of 
all, by our public libraries. Not that the 
library contains books on Bolshevism 
and radicalism which workingmen eager- 
ly read; for ordinarily the committees 
in charge of the selection of the books 
see to it that they are not placed within 
the workers’ reach. But books on democ- 
racy, government, history, and economics 
are being read by workers. The librarian 
of one of our large cities said recently 
that if present tendencies continue the 
workingmen will be the only educated 
people in America. 

Art galleries are responsible for social 
unrest; for there ideals are stimulated. 
Universities and public schools cause so- 
cial unrest. Big business in its adver- 
tising is responsible, by constantly urg- 
ing working people to buy and enjoy bet- 
ter things. The advertising manager who 
would dare permit himseif to believe 
that working people should be satisfied 
with the things that they now possess 
would promptly lose his job. 

Prohibition causes social unrest. Be- 
fore workingmen become very much dis- 
turbed about their economic conditions 
they must first have sober minds. There- 
fore the Socialists and other radicals 
have always been strong for prohibition. 
The Church causes social unrest. The 
early disciples preached a doctrine which 
was “turning the world upside down.” 
This has always been the result of the 
sincere preaching of the “Gospel.” 

Social unrest, therefore, is the legiti- 
mate outcome of the finest idealism the 
world has ever known. 

—Charles Stelzle in the Outlook, 
June 2, 1926. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Commencement marked the comple- 
tion of the twentieth year of the School 
and was an especially interesting occa- 
sion. The day itself is compensation to 
the students for the many things lead- 
ing up to it, such as the finishing of 
bibliographies, last lectures with their 
problems, and final examinations. 

The festivities this year began on 
Tuesday, June fifteenth, instead of 
Wednesday the sixteenth, the date for- 
mally announced, for on Tuesday Mrs. 
Blaine entertained the class most de- 
lightfully at a tea at the Executive resi- 
dence. The fine old house with its gar- 
den made a charming setting on a per- 
fect June day for a pre-commencement 
function. Mrs. Blaine received the 
guests in the drawing-room, assisted by 
Miss Zona Gale and Mrs. Frank, while 
others who assisted her took the guests 
to the porches, the garden, and the din- 
ing-room. The gracious hostess and her 
hospitality will always be a lasting and 
happy memory in the experience of the 
class. 

Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library, formerly 
director of the Library School, was the 
commencement speaker. His subject, 
“Adult Education’s Challenge to Li- 
brarianship,” was ably handled and pro- 
vocative of thought leading to action. 
President Frank conferred the diplomas 
and gave the charge to the graduates, 
emphasizing that their vital task was to 
bring the great minds of the past to the 
growing minds of today. The presenta- 
tion of the going away gift of the Class 
of 1926, a drinking fountain for the foy- 
er, was made by Miss Frances W. Bailey, 
the president of the class. 

The exercises were held in the audi- 
torium of the Free Library, which was 
filled with relatives of the graduates and 
friends of the School. The commence- 
ment procession, with President Frank 
and Mr. Lester, the faculty, and the 
alumnae resident in Madison, leading 


the graduates from the rooms of the 
School to their places in the auditorium 
was an inspiring opening for the even- 
ing. Mrs. Frank, as honorary member 
of the class had a share in the com- 
mencement activities. 

Following the exercises, which lasted 
an hour only, a reception was held in the 
rooms of the School in honor of the grad- 
uates; several hundred guests enjoyed 
the opportunity of meeting President and 
Mrs. Frank, who received with Mr. Les- 
ter, Mr. Dudgeon, and Miss Hazeltine, 
of talking with the faculty and the mem- 
bers of the class, and seeing the School 
and its equipment. The schoolrooms and 
the audiorium were unusually attract- 
ive with a wealth of garden flowers, 
ferns, and palms. 

The class log, this year dedicated to 
Mr. Lester, made its appearance on com- 
mencement day and was hailed with de- 
light by the class. The keepers of the 
log were the Misses Nienstedt, Brill, 
Ehresman, and Elefson. The log and the 
completed bibliographies were on view in 
the foyer and called forth much favorable 
comment during the evening. 


Alumni Notes 


Malvina Clausen, ’12, Eileen Duggan, ’15, 
Florence C. Day, °16, Hester Meigs, ’25, Edel 
Seebach, ’25, are enrolled in the University 
Summer Session. 

The bibliographies of Mary L. Henderson 
on “Capital Punishment”, and Augusta Niel- 
sen, on “Adult Probation”, both of the Class 
of 1925, are published in the May number 
of the Journal of C?Peninal Law and Crim- 
inology, pages 117-150. 

The bibliographies of Letha M, Davidson, 
‘23, and Alberta L. Brown, ’25, on “Library 
Administration” combined with those of 
three students of the New York State Li- 
brary School, are published in a _ partial 
bibliography on “Public Library Adminis- 
tration in the United States 1918-1925” in 
the Library Journal of June 1, 1926, and 
succeeding numbers, 

Polty Fenton, ’09, is teaching cataloging 
in the summer school of Fordham Universi- 
ty. In September she joins the staff of the 
H. W. Wilson Co. to assist in the prepara- 
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tion of the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. 

Althea Warren, ’11, who has been librarian 
of the Public Library, San Diego, Calif., for 
the last ten years, became first assistant 
librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library 
in May. 

Ethel E. Else, ’15, has accepted a call to 
serve as librarian of the Bailey Branch, Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Ind., resigning as librarian 
of the Public Library, Watertown, S. Dak. 

Gertrude A. Schwab, '16, has resigned as 
librarian of the Superior Public Library to 
make her home in Florida with her father. 
where her address is 2145 N. W. 2nd Street, 
Miami. 

Edith A. Rechcygl, ’18, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public Library, Mankato, 
Minn., succeeding Harriet Van Buren, ’22. 

Charles R. Flack, ’20, who received his 
B. L. S. from the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School in June, has been appointed 
eataloger and classifier at St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas. 

Margaret A. Quinlan, ’21, has accepted a 
position as a branch children’s librarian in 
the Public Library of Portland, Ore. 

Marguerite Kirk, ’22, is spending several 
months in European travel. 

Helen L. Pier, ’25, resigned in June as 
assistant cataloger, Kenosha Public Library, 
and has joined her father and mother for 
an extended European trip. 

Other graduates not mentioned here or 
in the June Bulletin, who are abroad for the 
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summer, are Marion E. Frederickson, ’13, 
Hazel D. Laing, '17, Lillian M. Froggatt, 
‘20, and BE. Suzanne Witwen, ’21. Miss Fred- 
ericksen and Miss Froggatt are taking the 
A. L. A. preconference trip. 

Anne R. Moore, ’25, is doing special cat- 
aloging for the Eau Claire Public Library 
during her vacation. 

Gertrude Beals, ’26, joins the staff of the 
Madison Free Library in September. 


By action of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at their June meet- 
ing the following academic titles were 
conferred upon the members of the 
teaching staff of the Library School: 


C. B. Lester, Director of the Library 
School, Lecturer in Library Science; 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal of 
the Library School, Associate Profes- 
sor of Bibliography; 

Susan Grey Akers, Assistant Professor 
of Library Science; 

Ethel Marion Fair, Assistant Professor 
of Library Science; 

Agnes King, Assistant Profesor of Li- 
brary Science; 

Mary Katharine Reely, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bibliography. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission 


Appleton. Expansion of the Appleton 
Free Library is necessary if it is to serve 
the people of the community adequately, 
is the opinion of Judge Thomas H. Ryan, 
chairman of the Library Board. Judge 
Ryan analyzed the work of the library 
and the cramped conditions in the build- 
ing in a recent article in the Apple- 
ton Crescent. He said: “The library 
needs about three times its present floor 
space. There is no room for new books 
nor room to keep duplicate and triplicate 
copies of volumes needed for circulation 
and reference. Also, there is no room 
for receiving and unpacking boxes of 
new books. The children’s department is 
also handicapped for lack of proper 
space. Since the library has not even 


storage space, the situation may be seen 
to be critical.” 

Books on fishing, a volume on old vio- 
lins and the novelized version of The 
Bat have been popular with the patrons 
recently. 

Ashland. “Father is a Rotarian or an 
Elk, a Mason, an Eagle, a K. of C. or a 
Lion, and mother spends at least one 
afternoon a week at the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, the Monday Club, the Birthday 
Club, or the Wednesday Musical Club. 
Big brother and big sister have their 
clubs, the grade youngsters have not a 
club at all, and what is life without a 
club? So why not be a joiner? 

“Why not join the library’s “Vaca- 
tion reading club”, children? Buttons 
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and book records, and gold stars for each 
book read, and ten books to read in all, 
and a certificate at the end. And the 
books to be read aren’t school books 
either. 

“You can find out all the details at the 
library. Start right in as soon as school 
is out. All children are welcome to join.” 
—Ashland Press. 

Barron. The library is using the Hid- 
den Title story Oberon, Otherwise Bill 
to increase interest in children’s summer 
reading. 

Burlington. The library was moved 
into its new home on January 7 after 
many delays. The moving was so 
planned that service to the public was 
practically not interfered with at all. 
The moving crew consisted of 8: 6 men 
and 2 women. The equipment was made 
from old shelves with book supports fas- 
tened at either end and a piece of wide 
tape long enough to go about the car- 
rier’s neck attached to each end of the 
shelf. One librarian loaded the books in 
perfect order on the carrier’s tray, who 
took them to the new building where 
another librarian transferred them in 
their proper order to their proper shelf. 
Practically the whole collection was 
moved between 8:30 A. M. and 12 o’clock. 
In the afternoon the furniture and un- 
bound magazines were transferred. 

In the new quarters the volumes, 
freshened by cleaning and coats of shel- 
lac, looked bright against the rich back- 
ground of the shelving. The brightly- 
lighted room on the first floor presents a 
great contrast to the former dim vaulted 
room on the second floor. The formal 
opening for the library took place on 
July 1. The American Legion had 
charge of the celebration as it coincided 
with their homecoming celebration. 

Miss Dorothy Smith, former assistant 
in the library, has resigned her position 
and will assist during the summer in the 
Delavan library. Elizabeth Smithers has 
been appointed to take her place. 

Chippewa Falls. “Stocks and cash to 
the amount of $16,218.14, part of the late 
Judge R. D. Marshall’s bequest to the 
city’s public library, was turned over to 
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the city council by Alexander Wiley and 
Arthur E. McLeod, executors of the 
Marshall estate. This will be used to 
establish the R. D. Marshall Library 
Fund the income from which will be used 
toward the support of the library. Ad- 
ditional funds will be secured by the city 
when the estate is finally settled. 

“The executors feel that it was Judge 
Marshall’s intention that this income, re- 
sulting from the bequest that he has 
made, shall be in addition to whatever 
sum the city annually appropriates for 
the maintenance of the library. The de- 
ceased had in mind, undoubtedly, that 
with this additional money or income, 
there would be available for the reading 
public of Chippewa Falls, books and 
sources of inspiration that would not 
otherwise be provided from the ordinary 
funds provided for library purposes by 
the city.”—Chippewa Falls Herald. 

Thieves failed in their attempt to force 
the library safe in May, but escaped 
without detection. 


Cumberland. “The furnace fire at the 
library is out and will stay out until 
September at least, but on cool days a 
bright fire is kept burning in the grate 
and readers will find the reading room a 
pleasant and comfortable place in any 
kind of weather. 

“The report for the month of April 
shows a circulation of 2013 books, which 
is an increase of 177 books over that 
same month last year, the increase be- 
ing 135 in the children’s library and 42 
in books for adults.. The amount col- 
lected for fines was $8.60 and rentals 
$3.25. 

“Dr. W. N. Hedback, a member of the 
Board of Trustees, whose term expires 
at this time, has been reappointed for 
a term of three years. Herbert Ewald 
has been appointed by Mayor Kuenzli to 
represent the council on the Library 
Board in the place of John Erickson.”— 
Cumberland Advocate. 


Delavan. Mrs. Frank E. Miller has 
resigned her position as librarian. Thus 
far her successor has not been appointed. 
Mrs. Miller has been in charge of the 
library since 1919 and has carried on the 
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excellent standards of the library, build- 
ing up its collection, its service to the 
community and its businesslike organiza- 
tion. The service of the community 
spreads for miles around and this terri- 
tory and service have been carefully 
analyzed. The board wishes to secure a 
successor to Mrs. Miller, who will be 
equally well-qualified to carry on the 
the high type of service established. 


De Pere. Three new members, Rev. 
J. A. Prange, Miss Catherine McVey 
and E. L. Felensky, have been appointed 
by the Mayor to the library board. 


Eau Claire. The public library in- 
vites the boys and girls to attractive 
reading during the summer through sev- 
eral novel plans. The regular vacation 
reading club through which so many 
boys and girls earned diplomas and but- 
tons last year will be continued this sum- 
mer. 

Another contest made up of curious 
questions published every Thursday, will 
pique the curiosity of young and perhaps 
of older readers. 

1. What boy ate 160 pancakes? 

2. Whowandered for many years after 
the Trojan war before he reached 
home? 

3. What little boy was fattened by an 
old witch to be roasted but was 
saved by his brother 


Any reader of the paper is privileged 
to seek out the answers of these ques- 
tions and on the following Wednesday 
between 1:30 and 4:30 P. M. the correct 
answers will be given at the Public Li- 
brary. Wednesday afternoon will be 
known as “Library day” all summer. In 
addition to the fun and knowledge 
gained by answering these curious ques- 
tions, credit in school will be given to 
boys and girls doing a certain quantity 
of reading. 

The third plan follows Stokes’ summer 
reading contest for boys and girls. For- 
ty titles are suggested by the company 
and children who read these titles are 
asked to send reports on them to the 
company. These reviews will be judged 
and prizes will be offered to the best re- 
ports. In addition to these special con- 
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tests the regular vacation privilege will 
be offered. 

The Norwegian and German books bor- 
rowed from the Traveling Library De- 
partment haveproved more than popular. 
The older people who cannot read Eng- 
lish readily were most delighted and re- 
gretted that they had not had them ear- 
lier. In many cases where it was neces- 
sary to call in the books when the schools 
closed, arrangements were made for cir- 
culating them through other channels, 
and for renewing the loans. 

Evansville. The library is using 
Oberon, Otherwise Bill, the Hidden Ti- 
tle story, to stimulate the boys and girls 
summer reading. 

Fond du Lac. Additional ten-book 
summer reading units have been selected 
by Miss Janes and placed on exhibit in 
connection with the vacation privilege of- 
fered by the library. 

Registrations for membership in the 
fourth apprentice class conducted by the 
local library were received in June and 
the class instruction began on July 7, 
continuing for six weeks. 

Fox Lake. Mr. Tillema and the boys 
in the manual training class have made 
for the library a double floor stack and 
book tray. It is a beautifully finished 
piece of work and adds about fifty feet 
of shelving to the library. This new gift 
is very much appreciated. 

Thirteen volumes of Scribner classics 
were recently donated to the liibrary as a 
memorial to Miss Emma G. Mullen. 

Galesville. The boys and girls of 
Galesville and the surrounding country 
have been invited to enroll in a vaca- 
tion “something-to-do plan”. Each boy 
or girl is asked to make at least one arti- 
cle described in a book or magazine from 
the library. All of the articles made will 
be exhibited at the library the first week 
in August. 

Green Bay. Books on camping and 
hiking, books about gardening and birds, 
have been particularly popular recently 
in the children’s room. 

The school duplicate collections have 
been returned from grade schools to the 
children’s department to be repaired and 
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rearranged for the fall. Summer read- 
ing among the children will be stimu- 
lated by the use of Oberon, Otherwise 
Bil, the Hidden Title story, distributed 
by the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 

The library offered to secure any book 
desired by the reader for his use over 
the week-end of the fourth of July, dur- 
ing which time the library would be 
closed. 

Janesville. Vacation privileges are of- 
fered to persons who leave the city dur- 
ing the summer. 

Kenosha. Circulation, despite the sum- 
mer season, continued to run strong 
through May. 6,744 volumes were drawn 
in one week. Since January 1, a total 
of 123,980 have been borrowed, an in- 
crease of 19,384 over the corresponding 
period of last year. 


La Crosse. The library has received 
notice from the American Library Asso- 
ciation that it will be listed in the pub- 
lished findings of the country wide li- 
brary survey as one of the ten highest 
in per capita circulation in its class in 
the United States. The survey divides 
all public libraries of the country into 
four classes according to the number of 
volumes owned. 

Class A—over 100,000 volumes 

Class B—50,000-100,000 volumes 


Class C—20,000-50,000 volumes 
Class D—less than 20,000 volumes. 


La Crosse. with its 38,000 volumes falls 
in Class C. Its per capita circulation 
covered by the year’s survey was 6.8 
volumes. 

Ladysmith. A sketch of the library’s 
growth, studied in connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary of the American Li- 
brary Association, appears elsewhere in 
this number. 

A circulation increase of 1,013 books 
for April was reported. 

Miss Helen H. Aten, librarian, has 
been granted leave of absence for the 
summer in order to teach the course in 
Book Selection in the Wisconsin Library 
School during Miss Reely’s absence in 
Europe. 

Thelma R. Crandell, apprentice assist- 
ant in the Ladysmith Library, wil at- 
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tend the summer library school at Mad- 
ison. Miss Morgan, first assistant, will 
take the full year’s course beginning in 
September. 

Marinette. Miss Fern Boortz has re- 
signed her position in the library. Miss 
Boortz was married on June 25 to Jean 
Fortier of the faculty of Northland Col- 
lege, Ashland. 

Menasha. “Spring is the season for 
tonics. Isn’t a GOOD BOOK from the 
public library exactly what your consti- 
tution demands?” 

“Books contain food; perhaps not the 
usual kind but very satisfying. GOOD 
BOOK contain REAL MEAT. The pub- 
lic library can supply your needs.” The 
above are some of the new advertising 
cards of the Elisha D. Smith Library. 

After steady monthly increases for 
over a long period, the month of May 
showed a slight decrease in circulation 
over the same month of 1925. Even with 
a slowing up of summer reading, the per- 
centage of non-fiction circulation, 37, re- 
mains unusually high. 

Merrill. An endowment of $10,000 has 
been received from T. B. Scott, Jr., con- 
tinuing the gift of his father to the local 
library. 

Milwaukee. Boy Scout Week was ob- 
served the latter part of May. All of the 
branch libraries and the young people’s 
room at the main library opened Boy 
Scout shelves containing fiction, scout 
craft books, and a complete set of merit 
badge requirements. Troups of the 
neighborhoods supplied interesting dis- 
plays of scout material. 

A seout master’s reference library was 
placed at Boy Scout headquarters. 

The first step in organizing the cele- 
bration of Children’s Book Week in the 
fall, was a P. T. A. Bulletin sent to all 
P. T. A. groups and federated clubs an- 
nouncing the date of the week and the 
plan for the celebration in Milwaukee. 

Three hundred copies of Oberon, Oth- 
erwise Bill, the Hidden Title story, by 
Letha M. Davidson, are being used in the 
city and county for summer reading. 

Persons living in Milwaukee or Mil- 
waukee County are offered vacation 
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book privilege from the Milwaukee li- 
brary. About 95 per cent of the books 
in the library are available for such use. 

Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian, was 
elected president of the City Club at its 
annual meeting in May. 

Ninety-five Milwaukee children re- 
ceived Reading Circle diplomas in June, 
presented by Samuel McKillop. 

Mineral Point. Miss Margaret Craw- 
ford attended the district meeting at 
Monroe in May, obtaining ideas for the 
local library and conferring on problems 
of shelf room and weeding out the book 
collection. 

Oakfield. Mrs. G. H. Taylor librarian, 
left early in June for an extended visit in 
the East. During Mrs. Taylor’s absence, 
Mrs. Charles Hodge will have charge of 
the library. 

Oshkosh. April was an unusually busy 
month at the local library, the circula- 
tion showing a gain of 3,190 over the 
same month of last year. The South 
side branch also showed an increase of 
846. Vacation privilege is offered to the 
local patrons. 

Oconto County. After a careful con- 
sideration of the work of the past year 
and the needs of the service for the pres- 
ent year, the Oconto County library 
board authorized a request for $1,200 
from the County board. This request was 
placed before the board by Mrs. Ruth R. 
Francis, librarian, and a member of the 
County library board, and was granted 
unanimously. This amount represents 
an increase of $700 over the previous ap- 
propriation. 

Oconto Falls. Ground was broken for 
the new library building the middle of 
May. The plans by Piette and Cook of 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, were fully ap- 
proved by the State Industria Commis- 
sion. Details of the planning for con- 
venience and service were suggested by 
the Library Commission. The occasion of 
the breaking of ground for the Cook 
Memorial Library was marked by an in- 
teresting program. After music by the 
loocal band, Mayor Sharp delivered the 
opening address in which he reviewed the 
growth of the city during the past twen- 
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ty-five years. He spoke feelingly of the 
gift of money for the construction of a 
library by the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Cook. Mr. Cota, president of the library 
board, spoke next, reviewing the growth 
of the library and describing the details 
of the building plan selected by the 
board. Mrs. Flatley, representing the li- 
brary board, then handed a new shovel 
to Mr. Cota, who turned the first sod 
and Mr. Cota then handed the shovel to 
Mrs. W. C. Mead, the oldest in point of 
members of the O. F. O. S. club and a 
continuous member of the library board 
since its organization. Mrs. Mead then 
turned another spade of sod and the cer- 
emony was completed. The building will 
be constructed of brick and will be 30x40 
feet in size, containing a basement and a 
main story. 

Opposite the library the city has 
planned to lay out a public park. On the 
west corner of the street will in time be 
erected a masonic temple. With the 
high school occupying the east corner, a 
real civic center will be established for 
the city. 

This new building marks the year of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, an event which 
will be celebrated in Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City during the week of Octo- 
ber 4, 


Pardeeville. Mrs. Angie Cox, the do- 
ner of the Angie Williams Cox Library, 
paid a visit to the city in the middle of 
May. While there Mrs. Cox authorized 
some repairs on the building and a new 
floor covering of battleship linoleum. 


Prairie du Chien. Miss Lydia Hesse, 
librarian, spent a day in Madison in 
June, picking out the summer collection 
of reading for her patrons. About 300 
volumes were selected. 


American Legion Week and 
recently 


Racine. 
vacation reading have been 
featured in the weekly notes. 


Racine County. Two new branches 
have been opened in the County, one in 
the Cornelius Bloem store at Mygatt’s 
Corners, with about 100 volumes. This 
branch will serve people from Mygatt’s 
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Corners. Beebe, Richards, and Trout 
Wine districts. 

At the request of the people of Lake 
Denoon school district, a branch has been 
established in the Kebdelsus store at 
Wind Lake. This collection includes 
books for both adults and juveniles. 
People of the Norway School district 
will obtain books through Schaffer store 
at Wind Lake. 

An attractive window display of books 
about the west and northwest was ar- 
ranged in the North Cape branch library 
in the A. Andrewson store. Miss Lucile 
Fohr, of North Cape, is in charge of this 
library which serves not only North 
Cape, but De Remer, Drought, East 
Cape, Apple and other nearby school dis- 
tricts.. 

A special series of story hours for chil- 
dren were held in different sections of 
the County during the summer. The first 
was held on June 19 at Sturtevant Park, 
in connection with the schools annual pic- 
nic. The second was June 22 at Water- 
ford at the Ten Club park, and the third 
was given on the village green at Union 
Grove on June 29. Miss Hazel Buck, li- 
brarian of the South Racine Branch, told 
the stories, assisted by Miss Clark, coun- 
ty librarian.. 

Rice Lake. Books are offered as fine 
companions for the weeks spent at the 
cottage or out on the motor trip. These 
are available through vacation loans at 
the library. 

Rio. The public library is gradually 
being made more homelike. Pictures, 
convenient book shelves and reading ta- 
bles have added much to the comfort of 
the room. Many of these furnishings 
have been gifts of individuals or organ- 
izations. Recently a fine magazine rack 
was given by members of the Onawa 
Club. 

Superior. The first step towards es- 
tablishing a library at an up-town loca- 
tion has been taken by the Education 
Committee of the Superior Trades and 
Labor Assembly. Members of this com- 
mittee believe that a branch library in 
this location would be beneficial to work- 
ing men. It is argued that the main li- 
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brary is too far away from the center 
of business activity to serve the people 
of the business district. 

A vacation reading club of students 
from the fourth to the ninth grades has 
been organized by the children’s libra- 
rian. On the thirteenth birthday of the 
library, the Woman’s Club donated a 
number of volumes and some money to 
the library. 

Tomah. An account of the observance 
of Miss Voswinkel’s twenty-fifth year of 
service to the library appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Viroqua. Recently a_ special effort 
was made to obtain gifts of books for 
children. These have added much to the 
children’s shelves. A _ special collection 
of children’s books was received from 
the Traveling Library for use through 
the summer. 

Winnebago County. Of more than or- 
dinary interest to the residents of the 
County was the model county library 
display, one of the features of the Coun- 
ty Health and Play Day, observed at 
Omro in May. The display which was 
arranged by the Oshkosh Public Library 
was located in the field house near the 
athletic field and was visited by many 
hundreds of persons during the day. The 
exhibit showed how rural residents could 
have the same library service that is now 
given to city residents. 

Wisconsin Rapids. A gift of $10,00uU 
has been accepted by the library board 
of the T. B. Scott Public Library, from 
T. B. Scott, Junior, of Miller Place, Long 
Island. Under the terms of the gift, the 
entire sum is to be used for books under 
the direction of the library board. One- 
half of the gift will constitute an en- 
dowment while the other five thousand 
will be available for immediate use. In 
making the gift, Mr. Scott expressed 
his wish that the gift would be in addi- 
tion to the appropriation from the city 
and that it would in no way way inter- 
fere with the amount appropriated an- 
nually. The terms of the gift follow: 

“(1). That the name T. B. Scott Free 
Public Library be perpetually continued 
in memory of his said deceased father. 
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“(2). That the city of Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wisconsin (formerly Grand Rapids) 
continue to furnish suitable quarters for 
said library and perpetually to maintain 
the same, and perpetually by annual tax 
appropriations to provide ample funds 
therefor.” 

Miss Margaret Ream has resigned her 
position as librarian to accept a position 
in the Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay. Under Miss Ream’s direction, the 
library has established itself in its new 
quarters, both for the main library and 
for the West Side Branch. 


Printed book lists have been received 
from the following libraries: 


Appleton. Fooks received. 
for young patrons. 
ing. 

Baraboo. Recent books now ready. 

Fennimore, 


New books 
Books for summer read- 
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Pulitzer prize novels and 
interesting vol- 


Ft. Atkinsen. 
brief reviews of other 
umes. 

Fox Lake. New books. 

Green Bay. Fopular books at the li- 
brary. New books. 

Hudson. 

Janesville. 

Kewaunee. 

Kilbourn. 

La Crosse. 
on music. 

Lake Geneva. 


New non-fiction. 


Imposing list of new books 


Lodi. Gifts received from H. E. Austin. 
Madison, Educational books. 
Merrill. 


New London. Weekly lists on various 
interesting books. 


Oshkosh. Weekly lists. 

Portage. Fiction and non-fiction with 
reviews. 

Racine. Weekly notes. 


Rice Lake. 

Sturgeon Bay. Gifts from the Woman’s 
Club and new books. 

Watertown. 

Waupun. Especially interesting books 
for vacation. Newsy comments on a va- 
riety of interesting books. 





December Bulletin. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 7-13 


Make your plans and get material early. 
tion of Book Publishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New York. 
Last year’s reports are full of suggestions. 


Write to National Associa- 


Read them again in the 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


The Book of rural life; ed. by Edward 
Mowbray Tuttle. 1925. 10v. illus. 
Bellows-Durham co., $79.50. 030 


An encyclopedia specializing in the fields 
of agriculture, home economics, health and 
education. Not limited strictly to rural life 
as the title might suggest, but not suffi- 
ciently general in scope to take the place of 
other encyclopedias. No biographical mate- 
rial. Well illustrated, and attractively pre- 
sented with the authority of many experts 


back of it. Provides conveniently usable ma- 
terial for geography, science and _ civics 
classes. 


See Booklist 22:276, Apr. ’26. 


Joseph, Michael. The commercial side of 


literature. 1926. 274p. Harper, 
$2.50. 029 
Has chapters on Approaching publishers, 
The literary agent, Contracts, Copyright, 


ete, which will be helpful to the beginner, 
but there is a great deal of padding in other 
parts of the book. The chapter on film rights 
should interest many. 


Psychology 
Cleveland, Elizabeth. Training the tod- 
dler. 1926. 172p. illus. Lippin- 
cott, $2. 136.7 
Based on the experience of the nursery 


school in connection with the Merrill Palmer 
school in Detroit. Of interest to pre-school 
study groups and intelligent mothers. 

See Booklist 22:276, Apr. ’26. 


McDougal, William. Outline of abnor- 
mal psychology. 1926. 571p. Scrib- 
ner, $4. 132 

Important book for doctors, social work- 
ers and advanced students of psychology. 

For larger libraries, 


Ogden, C. K. The meaning of psychol- 
ogy. 1926. 326p. Harper, $3. 150 
Presents in one volume discussions of 
many aspects of psychology, with chapters 
on: The mind and the body, How the brain 
works, The growth of the mind in animals, 
Behavior, How the mind goes wrong, etc. 
For larger libraries. 


Ward, Henshaw. Thobbing. 1926. 3438p. 
Bobbs, $3.50. 150 
The author has invented a word to apply 
to the process of thinking without curios- 
ity and believing whatever one wants to 
believe. Entertaining to readers’ well 
grounded in psychology. 


Religion 


Archibald, George H. The modern Sun- 
day school. 1926. 208p. Century, 
$2. 268 


Written out of experience in Sunday school 
work in England but has much that is sug- 
gestive for American workers. Chapter bib- 
liographies. 


Bennett, Arnold and others. My relig- 
ion. 1926. 187p. Appleton, $1.50. 
248 


A little book in which ten authors at- 
tempt to define their religious faith. A wide 
variety of opinions from agnostcism to de- 
vout Catholicism are represented. Not of 
great value, but would doubtless be read. 


Douglas, Lloyd C. These sayings of 
mine. 1926. 234p. Scribner, $1.50. 
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An interpretation of the teachings of Je- 
sus. The author takes familiar sayings, “T 
am the light of the world,” “Many are called 
but few are chosen,” and others, offering for 
each his own interpretation. Buy where! 
books of sermons are in demand. 


Mecklin, John Moffatt. The survival 
value of Christianity. 1926. 260p, 
Harcourt, $2. 239 

A reply to the Fundamentalists by a pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Dartmouth. Takes the 
stand that religion and science have differ- 
ent functions and should be kept apart. Per- 
haps for larger libraries. 

See Booklist 22:352, Jun. '26. 


Progressive 
Christianity. 3877p. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 230 

A discussion from the Unitarian point of 
view. Quotes freely from many authorities. 

Will be of interest to ministers aand to lib- 

eral-minded readers. 


William A. 
1926. 


Vrooman, 
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Walsh, William T. Scientific spiritual 
healing. 1926. 179p. Appleton, 
$2. 265.8 


The author, an Episcopal clergyman who 
practices healing in his church, gives a de- 
scription of his technique which will inter- 
est many, even the skeptics. In two parts: 
The practice of scientific spiritual healing; 
The science of spiritual healing. 


Sociology 


Beer, M. Social struggles and modern 
socialism. 1926. 224p. Small, $2. 
335 


This fifth volume completes the author’s 
“General history of socialism and _ social 
struggles.’”” Puts greatest stress on the de- 
velopment of the movement in Germany. 
Brings the record down to 1920. A good brief 
survey. 


Blodgett, Harvey A. Financial inde- 
pendence. 1926. 222p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 332 


Outlines and discusses ten principles that 
will lead to financial independence, such as. 
Decifie to be independent, Master the art of 
saving, Guard against waste, Go into debt 
wisely, etc. In popular vein. In part re- 


printed from magazines. Bibliography of 

thrift, 6p. No index. 

Brown, Edmund, Jr. Marketing. 1926. 
503p. Harper, $3. 338 


Good general work covering the marketing 
of practically all commodities. For larger 
libraries. 


Garrison, Charlotte G. Permanent play 
materials for young children. 1926. 
122p. illus. Scribner, $1.25. 372.2 


Discusses the principles that should be fol- 
lowed in selecting play material for nursery 
schools, kindergartens and primary grades, 
with chapters on Gymnasium apparatus, 
Blocks, Dolls, Housekeeping toys, Picture 
books, etc. Gives addresses where materials 
may be secured and has a good bibliogaphy. 
Interesting to teachers and to mothers’ study 
groups. 


Hammond, J. L. and Hammond, Barbara. 
1926. 281p. Harcourt, $2.75. 331 


The authors of several detailed studies in 
labor history here present a general survey 
of the Industrial revolution in an attempt 
to put it ‘in its place in history and to give 
an idea both of its signicance and of the 
causes that determined the age and the so- 
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ciety in which it began.” A good index 
makes it useful as a reference work. 


Marsh, Chester G. Singing games and 

drills. 1925. 182p. Barnes, $2. 

371.73 

A most practical and useful compilation. 

Useful in any school. Contains most of the 

old favorites as well as much new material. 
See Booklist 22:361, Jun. '26. 


Philology 


Orcutt, William D. The desk reference 

book, 1926. 251p. Stokes, $1.50. 
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A revised edition of the Phe writer’s desk 

book containing all of the previous infor- 

mation on punctuation and other mechanical 

details, with additional chapters on Rela- 

tions of author and publisher, copyright and 

similar subjects, including one on making an 
index. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Agnew, Hugh E. Codperative advertis- 
ing by competitors. 1926. 246p. 
Harper, $4. 659.1 

Treats of the principle of promoting a 
whole industry through combined efforts in 
advertising. Has a chapter on church ad- 
vertising and several on community adver- 
tising. 


Boulenger, E. G. The aquarium book. 
1926. 208p. illus. Appleton, $3.50. 
590.7 
A reader who had the opportunity of fre- 
quent visits to a large aquarium would get 
most out of this book. But its popular 
tone and the infomation about water life 
would make it of interest in almost any li- 
brary anywhere. Unfortunately no index. 


Collins, A. Frederick. The radio ama- 


teur’s handbook. 4th ed. 1926. 

413p. illus. Crowell, $2. 654 
This well-known manual brought up-to- 
date, 


Cover, John H. Advertising, its prob- 
lems and methods. 1926. 319p. il- 
lus. Appleton, $3. 659.1 


An iniroductory chapter on market an- 
alysis as a basis for advertising is one of 
the features of this book. Written from the 
point of view of a professor of statistics and 
marketing, but covers all phases of the sub- 
ject. Bibliography. Index. 








Farrar, Gilbert P. How advertisements 


are built. 1926. 296p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $3.50. 659.1 
The author is an expert in typography 


and treats his subject from that point of 
view. Well illustrated. Would probably be 
a good supplement to many of the books on 
theory. 

See Booklist 22:356, Jun. ’26. 


Breaking through competi- 
179p. Appleton, $2. 
658 


Discusses competition and its place in 
business and suggests methods of merchan- 
dising that lift competition to a higher level. 
Suggestive to business men, 

See Booklist 22:354, Jun. ’26. 


Giles, Ray. 
tion. 1926. 


Lee, Jennette. If you must cook. 1926. 
174p. Dodd, $1.50. 641.5 
A cook book that makes entertaining read- 
ing. The author tells how she learned to 
cook after fifty, discovering that cooking is 
an art not a science. Will be of most in- 
terest to women to whom cooking is inci- 
dental to some other occupation. 


Taxidermy and museum 
exhibition. 1926. 331p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $7.50. 579 

Well illustrated volume by a former chief 
of the department of taxidermy in the Amer- 
ican museum of natural history. 

See Booklist, 22:359, Jun. ’26. 


Rowley, John. 


Zenner, Philip. Sex hygiene. 1926. 

134p. Appleton, $1.50. 612.6 

A revised edition of a book published in 

1910. Consists of talks to high school boys 

and college students, with chapters on teach- 
ing sexual physiology and hygiene. 


Fine Arts 
Anderson, Lou Eastwood. Tennis for 
women. 1926. 150p. illus. Barnes, 
$1.60. 796 


Intended for teachers and coaches. 


Barnes, Albert C. The art in painting. 
1926. 530p. illus. Harcourt, $6. 
750 


A work that would be very helpful in de- 
veloping art appreciation. Its object is “to 
correlate - the main principles that 
underlie the intelligent appreciation of the 
painting of all periods of time.” The ap- 
plication of these principles to particular 
painters and tendencies adds to the popular 
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interest of the book for intelligent readers 
who have made some beginnings in art 
study. 


Davison, Archibald T. Music education 

in America. 1926. 208p. Harper, 

$5. 780.7 

Of interest to all who are in any way 

concerned with the problem of music teach- 

ing, in the public schools, in college or 

elsewhere. Attempts to answer the ques- 

tions What is wrong with it? What shall we 
do about it? 


Elmore, Emily W. and Carns, Marie L. 
Educational story plays and school 
room games. 1926. 145p. illus. 
Barnes, $2. 790 

The story plays are drawn from litera- 
ture and mythology, a new idea in motivat- 
ing physical exercise, worked out charm- 

Varied in content, well arranged and 


ingly. 

practical, An index by grades is a good 

feature. 

Fisher, Thomas K. Ice hockey. 1926. 
lllp. illus. Scribner, $1.75. 796 


A manual for player and coach. 
See Booklist 22:360, Jun. '26. 


Hewitt, Bdward R. Telling on the trout. 

1926. 166p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 

799 

Author tells what he has learned during 

a half century of devotion to the art of trout 
fishing. 


Hunter, Robert. The links. 1926. 1638p. 
illus. Scribner, $4. 796 
Has much readable material of interest to 
the golfer as well as practical information 
on laying out a course. The comparison be- 
tween various noted courses of the world 
is especially interesting. An _ attractive 
book in print, pictures and general make-up. 


Lutz, E. G. Practical pictorial compo- 


sition. 1926. 200p. Scribner, $2. 
750 
Perhaps intended for the student but 


would be admirable also as an introduction 
to art appreciation. The analysis of vari- 
ous pictures by means of little sketches is a 
very helpful feature. 

See Booklist, 22:320, May ’26. 


Lytle, Horace. Bird dog days. 1926. 
191p. illus. Appleton, $2. 799 


Hunting incidents and discussions of the 
various types of bird dogs and their train- 
ing. Will interest older boys and men. 
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Mitchell, 
ics. 


Elmer D. 
1925. 191p. 


Intramural athlet- 
illus. Barnes, $2. 
796 


Would interest physical directors in this 
day of extensive inter-school contests. 


Rehmann, Elsa. Garden making. 1926. 
208p. illus. Houghton, $3.50. 712 


In illustration and general presentation of 
material suggests the large estate, but has 
many suggestions here and there for the 
small house holder, particularly in chapters 
devoted to individual flowers and to color 
combinations. Delightfully written and 
pleasant to read and look at. 


Ross, A. E. Graded games for rural 
schools. 1926. 62p. illus. Barnes, 
80c. 790 

Useful to teachers and playground direc- 
tors. Arranged by grade and indexed by 
type of game. 


theatre. 
Appleton, $1.50. 
792 


A practical little manual with chapters on 
Organization of little theatre groups, The 
duties of officers, Selection of plays, Man- 
agement, Financing, etc. Bibliography and 
glossary. 


Shay, Frank. Th e practical 
1926. 144p. illus. 


Smith, S. C. Kaines, ed. British artists. 
Stokes, $1.50 ea. 759 


New volumes treat of Blake, Raeburn and 
Gainsborough, For notes on individual vol- 
umes see Booklist 22.319-20, May '26. 


Staley, S. C. Individual and mass ath- 

letics. 1925. 257p. illus. Barnes, 

$3. 796 

Describes all of the various individual 

events that enter into field meets, etec., and 

then discusses the methods of conducting 
contests and tournaments. 


Literature 
Borden, R. C. and Busse, A. C. Speech 
correction. 1926. 295p. Crofts, 
$3.50. 808.5 


Treats of the ordinary speech defects, for- 
eign and provincial dialects, infantile pres- 
ervation, carelessness, and organic defects 
touching only briefly on neurotic defects. 
Usas many figures and charts to clarify 
text. 
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Chase, Mary Ellen and Del Plaine, 
Frances K. The art of narration. 


1926. 494p. Crofts, $2.50. 
808 or 808.8 


Belongs to a series of books the purpose 
of which is to supply new illustrative ma- 
terial for various types of writing. Gives a 
broad interpretation to the term narrative 
and covers a surprising variety of types. Of 
interest to all teachers and students of writ- 
ing and could be used in high schools to 
interest young people in forms of non-fic- 
tion, Introduction by Prof. J. M. Thomas of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Klenze, Camillo von. From Goethe to 
Hauptmann. 1926. 3211p. Viking 
press, $2.50. 830.9 


Critical studies in German literature. Writ- 
ten in pleasing style. Important for larger 
libraries. 


Lindgren, Homer D. ed. Modern speeches. 
1926. 506p. Crofts, $2.50. 808.5 


An addition to collections of modern 
speeches. In grouping, makes an interest- 
ing distinction between the essay type of 
speech, written out and read, and the speech 
delivered with a distinct awareness of the 
audience. 


Manning, Thomas. The letters of Thomas 
Manning to Charles Lamb. 1925. 
159p. Harper, $3.50. 826 or 921 


Filled with references to Lamb’s affairs 
and his writings, these letters have a spe- 
cial literary interest aside from the person- 
ality of their author. Frequent references 
to other literary men of the period also. 
For larger libraries. 


Mordell, Albert. Notorious literary at- 
tacks. 1926. 255p. Boni & Liveright, 
$2.50. 801 
The compiler has brought together a col- 
lection of famous contemporary attacks on 
books that afterwards were accepted as 
works of literature, including the Black- 
wood’s review of Keats. Other works rep- 
resented are Jane Eyre, The scarlet letter, 
Tennyson’s Maud and Tess of the Durber- 
villes. 


Phelps, William L. As I like it. 3d 
series. 1926. 309p. Scribner, $2. 
814 or 824 

A third volume of the author’s informal 
chats on books reprinted from Scribner’s. 
Most enjoyable when read from the index. 
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Posner, George A. The world’s best hu- 
mor. 1925. 319p. Penn, $2. 808.7 
A collection of jokes and anecdotes ar- 
ranged by subject. Seems to contain a good 
amount of fresh material. 
See Booklist 22:366p. Jun. ’26. 


Untermeyer, Louis. The forms of po- 


etry. 1926. 166p. Harcourt, $1.35. 
808.1 
A useful little handbook. High school 


teachers will find it helpful and it will serve 
any number of uses in a library. Among 
its features are A handbook of poetic terms, 
The forms of poetry, A brief outline of Eng- 
lish poetry and a “summarized” bibliogra- 
phy. 


Williams, Blanche C., and others, eds. 
Copy, 1926. 352p. Appleton, $2. 
810.8 or 820.8 
A selection from the published work of 
students in the extension courses in writing 
at Columbia. Short stories predominate but 
there are also essays, special articles, verse 
and one-act plays. Interesting as showing 
what can be accomplished in such courses. 


Poetry and Drama 


Ansky, S. The dybbuk. 1926. 145p. 

Boni & Liveright, $2. 892.42 

A strange and interesting play translated 

from the Yiddish, an example of Jewish 

mysticism. Has been played in New York 
and Chicago. 


Lindsay, Vachel. Going to the stars. 
1926. 102p. Appleton, $2. 

811 or 821 

Contains his poems on Andrew Jackson, 

Nancy Hanks, The flower-fed buffaloes and a 

number of others that have appeared in mag- 

azines, with others inspired by Glacier Park. 
Illustrations by the author. 


Marriott, J. W. ed. One act plays of 
today. 2d series. 1926.  280p. 
Small, $2. 822 


A good selection of plays by English au- 
thors. Suitable for reading and study. 


Moore, Virginia. Not poppy. 1926. 
109p. Harcourt, $1.75. 811 or 821 
Lovers of poetry will find much that is 
fresh and arresting in thisevolume by a new 
writer. 
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Smith, C. Fox. Full sail. 1926. 119p. 


Houghton, $1.75. 808.1 


Poems of the sea and of sailor types by 
the author of Sailor town days and other 
works. 


Stevens, Thomas Wood. The nursery 
maid of heaven and other plays. 


1926. 177p. Appleton, $1.75. 
812 or 822 


A collection varied in content and inter- 
esting for reading or acting. The title 
play is a miracle play, simple and moving 
and not difficult to produce. Among the 
other five are a play about Shakespeare, 
one suitable for Lincoln’s birthday, a pan- 
tomime and a nativity play. 


Wilkinson, Marguerite. Yule fire. 1926. 
201ip. Macmillan, $2.50. 821.08 


A beautiful collection of Christmas poetry 
chosen from old carols, early and modern 
writers with an introduction by the com- 
piler. 

See Booklist 22:288 Apr. ’26. 


History and Travel 


Adams, James T. New England in the 
Republic, 1776-1850. 1926. 4388p. 
illus. Little, $5. 974 


With the two preceding volumes The 
founding of New England and Revolution- 
ary New England forms an outstanding con- 
tribution to American’ sectional history. 
States its theme as “the continued struggle 
of the common man to realize the doctrines 
of the Revolution in the life of the com- 
munity.” 


The city we visit. 
Lippincott, 50¢. 
917, 481 

An attractive little booklet issued in honor 


of the Sesqui-centennial in Philadelphia, giv- 
ing a history of the city. 


Burr, Anna Robeson. 
1926. 48p. illus. 


Burrow’s Handy guide to Europe. n. d. 
410p. McKay, $3.50. 914 


Compact guide covering Europe very com- 
pletely with the omission only of Russia. 
Gives all of the usual information and is 
wnusually well provided with maps and plans. 
Simiiar to the Satchel Guide but more in- 
clusive, with less general information on 
preparation for the trip, ete. 
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Cheyney, Edward P. A history of Eng- 
land from the defeat of the Armada 
to the death of Elizabeth. v. 2. 
1926. 3889p. Longmans, $6.50. 
942.05 
“This volume completes a brilliant and re- 
liable narrative of English political events 
and social life during the Elizabethan pe- 
riod.” (Booklist) Volume one was issued in 
1914. 
See Booklist 22:324, May ’26. 
Chirol, Sir Valentine. India. 1926. 352p. 
Scribner, $3. 954 
One of the volumes of The Modern World 
£eries, 


Nash, Roy. The conquest of Brazil. 
1926. 438p. illus. Harcourt, $5. 981 


informative volume written 
in popular style. Covers history, geography 
and commercial possibilities. Well illus- 
trated, with 8 maps, 


A valuable, 


Imperial Rome; tr. 
from the Swedish. 1926. 376p. 
illus. Harcourt, $5. 937 

An attempt at a “popular and comprehen- 
sive survey,” with special emphasis on so- 
cial conditions. In two parts: Men and 
events, and The empire and its inhabitants. 

Well illustrated and popularly written. Good 

index. 


Nilsson, Martin P. 


Four years beneath 
the crescent. 1926. 416p._ illus. 
Scribner, $3.50. 940.48 


If one is in need of vivid evidence of the 
horrors of the Armenian massacres this is 
the book to turn to. The author, an officer 
in the Turkish army, describes himself as 
‘the only Christian who witnessed the Ar- 
menian massacres and deportations in an 
official capacity.” Not for the small library. 


Nogales, Rafael de. 


O’Hara, Valentine and Makeef, N. Rus- 
sia. 1926. 346p. Scribner, $3. 947 


One of the volumes of The Modern World 
series, 


Rutter, Owen. The new Baltic states and 
their future. 1926. 274p. Hough- 
ton, $5. 914.74 


An account of Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia based on the personal experiences of 
the author, an English traveler. Gives much 
interesting information about these little- 
known countries. 
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Santee, Ross. Men and horses. 1926. 

268p. illus. Century, $3. 917.8 

Similar to the cowboy books of Will 
James. 


See Booklist 22:378, Jun. '26. 


Thomason, John W. Fix bayonets. 1926. 
249p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 940.48 


An impressionistic account, in text and 
pictures, of scenés on the Western front. 


Biography 


Bowen, Louise DeKoven. Growing up 
with the city. 1926. 226p. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 921 


Those who know Chicago will enjoy the 
early chapters with their reminiscences of 
days when the author helped the hired man 
drive the family cow up Wabash avenue to 
a vacant lot on Adams St. But its real in- 
terest is from the point of view of the so- 
cial worker. Readers of Twenty years at 
Hull House will find it a supplement to that 
book. 


Brown, Rollo Walter. Dean Briggs. 
1926. 331p. Harper, $3.50. 921 

A biography of Le Baron R. Briggs, dean 
of Harvard and president of Radcliffe. Gives 
an intimate picture, would find interested 
readers in college and larger public libraries. 


The life story of 
Orison Swett Marden. 1925. 327p. 
Crowell, $3. 921 


A biography which will interest readers who 
have found comfort and inspiration in Mr. 
Marden’s many books. His early experi- 
ences as a “bound boy” on New England 
farms are especially interesting. 

See Booklist 22:327, May ’26. 


Connolly, Margaret. 


Edib, Halidé. Memoirs of Halidé Edib. 
1926. 472p. illus. Century, $4. 921 


The memoirs of a famous Turkish femi- 
nist and reformer. The story of her early 
life is fascinating and the later chapters 
throwing light on education, social life and 
politics are equally interesting. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. Edgar Allan Poe, 
a study in genius. 1926. 236p. Knopf, 
$3. 921 


An important literary study, rating Poe, 
not as a master technician and a clever arti- 
ficer, but as the outstanding representative 
of the morbid school of Iiterature. Import- 
ant both as a literary and a psychological 
study. For larger libraries. 
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Maurois, André. Mape, the world of il- 
lusion. 1926. 247p. Appleton, $2.50. 
920 
The author of Ariel: the life of Shelley 
presents three sketches, of Goethe, Balzac 
and Mrs. Siddons, employing the method of 
the previous book. Interesting but far from 
being as successful. Not needed in small 
libraries. 


Nevinson, Henry W. More changes more 
chances. 1926. 427p. Harcourt, $5. 


921 
Chapters from the adventurous life of a 
journalist. Follows an earlier volume 


Changes and chances. For larger libraries. 


Pruette, Lorine. G. Stanley Hall. 1926. 
267p. Appleton, $2.50. 921 


Altho she calls this “a biography of a 
mind,” the author has produced an unusually 
sympathetic and revealing study of the man. 
Few more interesting biographies of Amer- 
ican scholars have appeared. 


Sarfatti, Margherita G. The life of Be- 
nito Mussolini. 1925. 352p. illus. 
Stokes, $5. 921 


For note see Booklist 22:374, Jun. ’26. 


Fiction 


Banks, Polan. Black Ivory. 1926. 305p. 
Harper, $2. 
A romantic story of old New Orleans with 
Jean Lafitte, the pirate, as hero. The title 
refers to the slave trade. 


Bellamy, Francis R. Spanish faith. 1926. 
3878p. Harper, $2. 

Stirring and well written adventure story, 
the events taking place in London and Mex- 
ico in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Ertz, Susan. After noon. 1926. 338p. 
Appleton, $2. 

An agreeably written story of an English- 
man of forty with two grown daughters who 
marries a charming American woman and 
of their adjustments to one another. 


Evarts, Hal G. The painted stallion. 
1926. 267p. Little, $1.75. 

A tamed mare that has reverted to the 
wild state and her colt, known as White 
Blanket, share interest with the human ele- 
ment in this story. The mare had been the 
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property of Mollie Powers, and the girl's 
desire to own the colt motivates the plot. 


Fletcher, J. S. The Cartwright gardens 
murder. 1926. 272p. Knopf, $2. 
Cleverly contrived story in the author’s fa- 
miliar manner. Presented with a minimum 
of gory details. 


French, Joseph Lewis, ed. The book of 
the rogue. 1926. 399p. illus. Boni 
& Liveright, $3. 


The editor has brought together a col- 
lection of stories about the great villains of 
the world as told by literary masters. Per- 
haps not for small libraries. 


Hormel, Olive Deane. Co-ed. 1926. 345p. 

Scribner, $2. 

A story of college life that is neither very 
good nor very bad. There is too much local 
detail—from the University of Illinois—for 
general taste and the story is told too ex- 
clusively frem the sorority viewpoint to be a 
true cross section of a state university as 3 
whole. 


Humphrey, Muriel Miller, ed. The best 
love stories of 1925. 1926. 316p. 
Small, $2.15. 


A second collection of the kind. Well se- 
lected stories from representative writers for 
the magazine. Not love stories in the usu- 
ally acepted sense. 


Knibbs, H. H. The sun gazers. 1926. 
248p. Houghton, $2. 


The story of his adventures, as narrated 
by Bill Morningstar, sun-gazer, or profes- 
sional hobo. 

See Booklist 22:377, Jun. ’26. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Mantrap. 1926. 308p. 
Harcourt, $2. = 
The far north, God’s country, and the wide 
open spaces, treated as Gopher Prairie and 
Zenith City were treated in the previous nov- 
els. The man, the girl, the wronged hus- 
band, the desperate life-or-death situation, 
are all there, but presented with a Sinclair 
Lewis twist. 


Mikels, Rosa M. R. Short stories for 
English courses; Books 1 and 2. 
1926. Scribner, 80c ea. 

A book of Short stories for high schools 
has been revised to make these two volumes. 
A few stories are added. Still suitable for 
high schools. 


Oe 


ae 
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Noble, Edward. The fires of spring. 
1926. 3438p. Houghton, $2. 


A novel that goes back to the militant suf- 
frage movement and that might be based on 
the careers of Mrs. Pankhurst and one of her 
daughters. Interesting to those who remem- 
ber that period, altho the manner of telling 
is somewhat heavy. 


Riesenberg, Felix. Vignettes of the sea. 
1926. 3834p. Harcourt, $3. 


A book of sketches by the author of Under 
sail, with an introduction by Christopher 
Morley. Consists of bits of experience, 
sketches of men and ships, with a chapter 
of comment on Books of the sea. 


Skrine, Mary J. H. Shepherd Easton’s 
daughter. 1926. 324p. Longman’s, 
ie 
Where there is any call for novels of strong 
religious interest this would be worth having. 
Is the story of an English girl, a shepherd’s 
daughter, who from early childhood gives ev- 
idence of possessing mystic powers. Well 
told with excellent character drawing !n all 
the members of the Easton family. 


Stevens, James. Brawnyman. 1926. 
3238p. Knopf, $2.50. 


Probably based on the author’s own life, 
the history of a hobo and casual laborer, 
in lumber camps and construction gangs. A 
fascinating narrative. By the author of Paul 
Bunyan, 


Train, Arthur. The blind goddess. 1926. 
3838p. Scribner, $2. 


“An alleged murder and trial, almost re- 
sulting in a hanging, form the dramatic ma- 
chinery for a severe arraignment of modern 
courts of justice. A serious and interesting 
book.” (Booklist). 

See Booklist 22:379, Jun. ’26. 


Wassermann, Jacob. Faber, or The lost 
years. 1925. 347p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
After four years as a prisoner of war Faber 
returns to his home, and the story is of the 
spiritual crisis that follows the discovery 
that he and his wife cannot take up their 
old life and continue as before. Less pow- 
erful than The world’s illusion and The Goose 
man, 


Zuccoli, Luciano. Things greater than 
he. 1926. 3870p. Holt, $2.50. 
Translated from the Italian. <A story of 
Italian life, of two brothers, one a moral 
coward who commits suicide, the other too 
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sensitive and fragile to cope with the active 
world. Interest well sustained. Will find read- 
ers in larger libraries. 


Children’s Books 


Alexanian, Manoog Der. When I was a 
boy in Armenia. 1926. 170p. Loth- 
rop. $1.25. 915.66 

Less a personal narrative than a statement 


of fact and description of conditions. Good 
geography material. 


Ashmun, Margaret. School keeps today. 
1926. 235p. Macmillan, $1.75. 
A sequel to No school to-morrow. A pleas- 
ant story for little girls, relating the adven- 
tures of a school year in a small village. 


Gask, Lilian. Stories about bears. 1925. 
167p. illus. Crowell, $1.50. 


Similar to her collections of stories about 
other animals. For children of eight or so. 


Rush, Charles E. and Winslow, Amy. 
Modern Aladdins and their Magic. 
1926. 318p. illus. Little, $1.50. 

670 
A book devoted to the wonder of common 
things—first the things of the school room, 
pens and pencils and paper, then of the 
home, taking room by room. A happy in- 
troduction to science and industry for chil- 
dren of the intermediate grades. Mr. Rush 
is head librarian at Indianapolis, Miss Wins- 
low, chief of the Technology division. 


Sandys, Edwyn. Trapper Jim. 1925. 
441p. Macmillan, 75c. 


A reprint in Macmillan’s Seventy-five cent 
library. Of interest to older boys. 


Warde, Margaret. The holiday book. 
1926. 208p. Little, $2. 

Stories of a little boy and girl in the 
country and the way they celebrated the hol- 
idays. Would give some suggestions for 
celebrations and provide good stories to read 
at holiday times. For children 8-10. 


Editions and Series 
Adult 
Clemens, S. L. (Mississippi ed.) Har- 
per, $3-3.50. 
New volumes issued include: 
Europe and elsewhere 


In defense of Harriet Shelley 
The mysterious stranger 
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The International library. McKay, $1.25. 

Convenient little volumes presenting a few 
well known, and many lesser known foreign 
classics. Good print. Narrow margins. 
Some of the titles: 

Dumas. The Neapolitan lovers 

Sue. The mysteries of Paris 

Gregorovitsh. The fishermen 

Vigny, Alfred de. The spider and the fly 
(Cinq mars). 


Modern Readers’ series. Macmillan, 80c. 


Allen. The Kentucky cardinal and After- 
math 
Meredith. The ordeal of Richard Feveril. 


Harper’s modern classics, $1.25. 
Hardy. The woodlanders. 


The Teaching of English series. Nel- 
son, 60c. 

Attractively made little volumes providing 
texts of some of the standard and classic 
works and also some useful aids to teach- 
ing. Some of the titles: 

The approach to Chaucer 

The approach to Tennyson 

Three Northern romances 

The town in literature 

(English towns portrayed in literature) 

Tennyson and Browning 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. 


Juvenile 
Andersen, Hans Christian. Fairy tales, 
new ed. 1925. 309p. $1.50. 


A satisfactory edition with spirited pic- 
tures in color by Monro S. Orr. 
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Baikie, Rev. James. Wonder tales of the 
ancient world. 1925. 248. illus. 
Macmillan, $2. 


An authentic collection of stories from 
ancient Egypt presented in attractive and 
durable form. 


Cervantes, Miguel de. The adventures 
of Don Quixote. (Children’s Clas- 
sics). 1926. 264p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 


Translated and abridged by Dominick Daly. 
Attractive make-up and lively pictures. 


Coffin, C. C. Old times in the colonies. 
1925. 412p. illus. $2.50. 


Very attractive with a colored frontis- 
piece and many drawings. Good print and 
paper, 

See Booklist 22:335, May ’26. 


A Correction 


We are informed that the price listed 
for the Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
formation (April Bulletin p. 137) should 
be $16.90 for the cloth binding. Other 
bindings range from $19.90 to $29.90 in 
One or two volumes. One dollar discount 
from each price for payment within 30 
days. 








